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THE UTILITY OF TEACHING-DEVICES 


Continued from December 


By J. WARSHAW. 


COMBINED AIMS-AND-AUDITING CHART 


(To save space, the squares for the days of the week 
and the space for ‘‘Remarks and Conclusions”’ are 
They would naturally come to the 
right of the last item given under the headings.) 


here omitted. 








Pur pose 


No. 


Aim of 
exercise 





Reénforce- 
ment of 


grammatical 
princi ples.* 


bo 


wn 





Place the proper articles before 
10 given nouns. 

Substitute the indefinite articles 
for the definite articles in a 
given passage: and vice-versa. 
Give 10 examples of words be- 
ginning with stressed a or ha, 
and require proper articles in 
sing. and plu., and with and 
without preceding adjective. 


Give the plu. of each noun in 
one of the short vocabularies 
of the grammar. 

Change sing. nouns to plu. and 
plu. nouns to sing. in a given 
passage. 


*These devices relate to Spanish. 


155 


Articles 


Nouns 
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Purpose 


No. 


Device 


Aim of 
exercise 





~I 


10. 


11. 


13. 


14. 


Teacher writes a list of incom- 
plete nouns, with their mean- 
ings: class adds proper termina- 
tions. 

Write list of 5 or 10 nouns of 
irregular gender and have class 
indicate the gender. 

Have class change sing. nouns 
in -z to plu., and give sing. for 
plu. nouns in -ces. 

Teacher gives a list of 10 words 
ending in -es, -is, and -as, and 
asks for the plural or singular. 


Give a list of 10 adjectives end- 
ing in a consonant and request 
the formation of the feminine. 
Give 6 adjectives ending in -én, 
-6n, -or, and ask for the femi- 
nine. 

Choose an adjective which has 
been giving trouble. Write 10 
sentences in which the adjective 
should be used, but employ a 
dash in place of the adjective. 
Have the class supply the cor- 
rect form of the adjective. 
Write 10 sentences in Spanish 
with the necessary adjectives 
in English. Have the class sub- 
stitute the proper Spanish ad- 
jectives. 

Give 10 adjectives to which 
various augmentative and 
diminutive endings may be ap- 
pended. Have the class supply 
the endings. The teacher 
should give the English mean- 
ings of the desired Spanish 
forms. 

Write 10 phrases with apoco- 
pated adjectives incorrectly 
used. Have the class correct. 


Adjectives 
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Pur pose 





No. 


Device 


Aim of 
exercise 








16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


to 
bo 


23. 


24. 


Give series of 5 geographical 
adjectives in each series, with 
omitted endings. Have the 
class try to supply the endings. 


Ask for a complete list of the 
conjunctive and _ disjunctive 
pronouns and then give random 
English meanings for which the 
proper Spanish forms are to be 
given rapidly. 

Use of the personal pronouns 
with specific prepositions such 
as con, para, detrds de, sin. 
Substitution of possessive pro- 
nouns for possessive adjectives 
in 10 sentences. 

Replacing of a noun phrase with 
a pronoun in 10 sentences: e.g., 
Yo hablaré con su tto (con él). 
Teacher gives 10 sentences in 
Spanish in which the pronoun 
and the verb are in English. 
Students are to substitute the 
Spanish forms. 

Teacher gives a list of a dozen 
pronouns of all sorts and asks 
students to accent where neces- 
sary. 


Teacher gives list of 10 adjec- 
tives and asks class to form 
adverbs from them. 

Teacher gives 10 sentences hav- 
ing dashes and requires students 
to supply agut, alli, aht, acé, 
and allé according to the con- 
text. 


Replace dashes by subjunctive 
or indicative in 10 short sen- 
tences of this type: Yo me ale- 
gro de que él—hoy: Yo te digo 


Pronouns 


Adverbs 


Subjunctive 
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Pur pose 


No. 


Device 


Aim of 
exercise 








206. 


bo 
~I 


28. 


29. 


30. 


$1. 


33. 


que no lo—. The infinitive of 
the verbs needed (llegar, creer) 
should be given. 

A series of 10 sentences in which 
the proper endings are to be 
added to incomplete verbs so 
as to show sequence of tenses. 
Teacher asks students to bring 
in as many different diagrams 
of the sequence of tenses as pos- 
sible and has some of them put 
on the board. 


Ten affirmative sentences to be 
made negative. 

Ten interrogative sentences to 
be made negative. 


Five affirmative sentences to be 
made interrogative and five to 
be made both negative and in- 
terrogative. 


Students are asked to prepare 
diagrams of al! grammatical 
points susceptible of being dia- 
grammed, such as orthographic 
changes, position of adjectives, 
position of object pronouns, 
uses of ser and estar, etc. Each 
is assigned a topic and his dia- 
gram is put on the board. 


Memorizing of 15 High Points 
of Grammar. 
(NOTE: A suggested list of 
these High Points is given 
further on.) 


The use of the Ebbinghaus or 
omitted word and_ phrase 
method in all possible connec- 


Negatives 


Interroga- 
tive form 


Diagrams 


High 
Points 


Ebbing- 
haus 
method 
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Pur pose 


No. 





Increase 
and 
recognition 
of words 


39. 


40. 


41. 


42. 





tions to test grammatical re- 


actions. 


Teacher writes 20 words, some 
divided correctly and some in- 
Pupils revise and 


correctly. 
explain. 


Device 


Aim of 


exercise 





Twenty words to be properly 


accented, 


esdrujula words. 

Class looks over a page of Span- 
ish and comments on significant 
examples of punctuation, syllabi- 


with 


emphasis 


fication, and accentuation. 


From time to time, 


on 


teacher 


gives lists of 10 or 20 related 
words, such as months, colors, 
days, directions, trees, birds, 
animals, minerals, geographical 


terms, 


ever called 


Students are asked to select 
from some lesson a dozen words 
having the same derivation as 


trades. 


on. 


Pupils recite 
one or more of these lists when- 


certain English words. 
Students give short lists of Eng- 
lish words related in form and 


meaning to Spanish words: e.g., 


study, estudio; verdant, ver- 


dure, verde. 


Students give 10 sets of words 
of contrasted meanings (an- 
tonyms): e.g., pobre, rico; pe- 
queno, grande. 
Students give 10 sets of syno- 


nyms. 


Teacher gives type-word and 
student uses this as basis for 
other associated words: 


tero, zapaterta. 





e.g., 


zapato, zapatilla, zapatén, zapa- 
This device is 


Punctua- 
tion, 
accentua- 
tion, and 
syllabifica- 
tion 


Words by 
associa- 
tion 
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Purpose No. Device Aim of 


exercise 








especially valuable in associat- 
ing the thing with the craftsman 
or vender and the place of sell- 
ing or manufacturing or the 
name of the trade. 
43. Students prepare a classified list 
of all mew words in the lesson or 
r in several lessons, grouping to- 
gether masculine nouns, femi- 
nine nouns, adjectives, pro- 
‘4 nouns, verbs of the first, second, 
or third conjugation, etc. 


4 44. Review of the short vocabula- Rapid?drill 

ries in the grammar or of im- in vocabu- 

portant new words in one or lary 

more pages of the reader. 

. Vocabulary-match, conducted 

y like spelling match, with cap- 

” tains, sides, and scorers. 

46. Teacher uses with rapidity 
“flash-cards” having a Spanish 

. word at one end and an English 

word at the other end. 


AA 
P= 
wn 


47. Teacher hands out pictures or Addition 
postcards and asks students to ¢o  vocabu- 
be prepared at the next lesson lary with 
to name in Spanish every object the aid of 
and every action. concrete 

48. Students are requested to keep objects 
scrapbooks of pictures clipped 
from newspapers and maga- 
zines and to hand them in 
periodically with every object 
and action tagged in Spanish. 

An exhibition of these scrap- 
books may be held, thus incul- 
cating neatness. 

49. Models of mechanical toys, such 

as trains, automobiles, and the 

like are kept in a central place 

and students are assigned the 


Fos 1 586 me NE 


> 
us 


BS 


a awe 
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Device 


Aim of 
exercise 





wn 
on 





labelling of parts. The verb 
corresponding to each active 
part of the mechanism may be 
required along with the noun. 
After the models have been 
tagged, students will make an 
extended description of each, 
both in writing and orally. 


Give a list of 10 infinitives of 
different conjugations and have 
students underline the stems. 
Have students look up a dozen 
infinitives in the vocabulary, 
give their meanings, and use 
them in sentences. 

Ask for 5 infinitives made from 
nouns and 5 nouns made from 
infinitives: e.g., felégrafo, tele- 


grafiar; descubrir, descubrimiento. 


Assign 5 infinitives and have 
class form the future and the 
past future (conditional) from 
them. 


Have students change present 
to past tense, etc., in a given 
paragraph of reading. 

Write such tenses as the present 
subjunctive, etc., on the board, 
omitting the significant vowel, 
and have students supply the 
vowel: e.g., gue tt com-s; que yo 
hub-se. 

Write a short list of sentences 
with the verb in the infinitive. 
Ask students to change the 
infinitive to the proper tense, 
according to the context. 


Choose a passage in reading and 
have students read, changing, 
as they go along, the singular 


Infinitives 


Rapid 
handling 
of tenses 


Drill in 


endings 
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Purpose 


No. Device 


Aim of 
exercise 





Emphasizing 
thought- 
content. 


cn 
a 


60. 


61. 


62. 
63. 


64. 


verbs to plural or the plural to 
singular, at the same time mak- 
ing other necessary changes. 
Write the endings of verbs on 
the board and have students fit 
assigned verbs to them and 
give the meaning: e.g., -deron: 
“Apply it to haber.”’ ‘““Hubieron, 
they had.” 


Give both orally and in writing 
lists of varied verb-forms: have 
students identify each form and 
translate. 


Conjugate entire phrases, mak- 
ing any changes necessary to 
the sense: ee. g., Yo saldré 
manana con mi hermano. 
Assign two or three verbs to 
students and have them conju- 
gate the various tenses suc- 
cessively: that is, when one has 
finished the present tense of his 
verb, the other takes up his 
present tense, etc. It is best to 
choose verbs of different conju- 
gations. Pronunciation, repeti- 
tion, competition, and satura- 
tion for the rest of the class are 
important by-products of this 
device. 

Synopses of verbs. 

Conduct a verb-match on the 
same principles as a spelling- 
match. 


Teacher reads random passages 
of review translation: students 
translate rapidly. 


Identifica- 
tion of 


verb-forms 


Conjuga- 
tion 


Transla- 
tion 
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Pur pose 





65. 


66. 


67. 


68. 


69. 


70. 


~!I 
bo 














Device 


Aim of 


exercise 





Translation at sight. 

One pupil reads Spanish while 
another, with book closed, 
translates. 

Students look over a selection in 
verse and write in Spanish prose 
what the selection contains. 
Teacher writes passage on 
board with incomplete  sen- 
tences or words: students com- 
plete and translate. 


The lesson in composition is 
written on the board. Selected 
students go to the board and 
make corrections, also jotting 
down the number of errors. 
The teacher then comments on 
the original and on the correc- 
tions. 

The teacher reads random pas- 
sages of review composition. 
The class translates orally. 
The teacher asks for the transla- 
tion into Spanish of ten very 
short sentences, each illustrat- 
ing the same grammatical prin- 
ciple. 


Students look over a page at 
sight and then, closing books, 
write the salient points in 
English or in Spanish. A time- 
limit is set for the inspection of 
the page. 

The teacher dictates a list of 
unconnected words which can 
be formed into an intelligible 
sentence. The students com- 
pose the sentence: e. g., edad 
meses después cuarentisiete pocos 
la de a afios murié (Murié pocos 


Com posi- 
tion 


Gras ping 
thought in 
word or 
sentence 
groups 





2 SS. 
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Purpose 


No. 


Device 


Aim of 


exercise 





Practice in 
oral or con- 


versational 
work. 


~J 
‘ 


~I 
~I 


80. 


81. 


meses después a la edad de 
cuarentisiete awios). The desired 
sentences should, of course, be 
quite simple. 

‘Teacher reads a very short 
passage in Spanish. The stu- 
dents try to repeat it accu- 
rately. They then summarize 
it in English. 

One student writes a question 
in Spanish and passes it to his 
neighbor. ‘The latter rapidly 
writes the answer. A_ time- 
limit is set. The teacher col- 
lects the papers and reads some 
of them. (The whole class may 
be occupied in this at the same 
time). 


The use of cuestionarios based 
on known material, such as the 
reading for the day. 

Students form commands based 
on subject-matter read or made 
up by the teacher. 

Students form questions appro- 
priate to amswers or aflirma- 
tions made by the teacher, thus 
getting practice in the use of 
questions. 

Teacher gives a key-word or 
phrase dealing with known 
material, and the students form 
sentences, using it correctly: 
thus, el tonto, or jirafa, referring 
to the stories in Roessler and 
Remy’s reader. 


Students look over a map and 
give a short, connected descrip- 
tion. 

Students write a description of 
their class-room, house, etc. 


Develo p- 
ment by 
means of 
leading 
questions 


Original 
and ex- 


tended oral 
or conversa- 


tional de- 
velopment 
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Purpose 


No. 


Device 


Aim of 


exercise 





Fine points 
in oral 
mechanics. 


82. 


83. 


84. 


io) 
wn 


oo 
~I 


r 
Ps 


89. 


90. 


91. 


92. 





Students tell a story or describe 
connectedly while looking at 
pictures or postcards. 

Students develop in detail the 
content of a Spanish sentence, 
expanding the sentence into a 
paragraph or more. 

Students give orally, or write on 
the board, a summary in Span- 
ish of the lesson. 

Teacher reads anecdote or story 
in Spanish. Students re-tell it 
in Spanish. 

Conversation between students 
on known subject-matter. 
Students tell a well-known story 
or fairy-tale such as that of 
Cenicienta or Romeo y Julieta, 
each student giving a fact or 
two in satisfactory sentences 
and carrying the story forward. 
The teacher may write the 
unknown words on the board 
before the story is begun. 
Teacher gives a list of the prin- 
cipal words of a story. The 
students tell the story in con- 
nected form. 

A story, partly in words and 
partly in pictures, like examples 
in the Gente Menuda section of 
Blanco y Negro, is worked out 
and then related coherently by 
the students. 

Teacher assigns a topic and 
students orally develop a series- 
unit. 

Students tell what they see 
from the window. 


Assignment of a short poem to 
be memorized as a standard of 
pronunciation and an aid to 
pronunciation. 





Discrimina- 


tion in 
pronuncia- 
tion, spell- 
ing, voice- 
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Aim of 


exercise 






































i Pur pose No. 
| 
; 93. 
4 
4 
: O4. 
J 
| 
} 
& 
: 
95. 
i 96. 
ry 
: 
” 
. 97 
i 98. 
R 
4 
i) 
le 
7 
99. 
100. 


The parts which occur on a 
page or two of a play are 
assigned to students, and they 
commit them to memory for 
dramatization at the next 
lesson. 

A short play is assigned for 
dramatization and after a 
month or two is presented in 
class, at an opportune moment 
when the learning of detail has 
become so congested that a 
respite will be a most helpful 
relief. Students without parts 
may be asked to serve as 
prompters and critics. 
Ordinary dictation. 

Teacher gives dictation rapidly; 
class takes it down in abbre- 
viated longhand and then reads 
it in full. 

Teacher dictates passage with 
many incorrect forms. Class 
corrects. 

Teacher dictates and asks those 
who know English shorthand 
to take the dictation in short- 
hand. The shorthand pupils 
then put the dictation on the 
board simultaneously with some 
who have used longhand. (Sur- 
prisingly good results may be 
obtained, precisely because 
shorthand and Spanish are 
largely phonetic. This is an 
excellent stimulus for students 
interested in Spanish commer- 
cial work.) 

Students spell in Spanish words 
pronounced by the teacher. 
Teacher spells in Spanish and 
students tell the words. 


inflection, 
and 
Spirited 


reading 
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Device 


Aim of 


exercise 








Pur pose No. 
101. 
102. 
103. 
Idiomatic 
turns of 104. 
expression 
105. 
106. 





Regulation spelling-match, with 
captains, sides, and scorers. 


If a phonogtaph is available, 
the teacher uses the records, 
picks out phrases having a dis- 
tinctly Spanish intonation, and 
drills several students at a time 
in imitating that particular in- 
tonation. If this is done often 
enough, something like Spanish 
intonation may be attained. 
(Teachers who may be inter- 
ested in making Spanish sound 
like real Spanish would do a 
great service to the profession 
by experimenting and publish- 
ing the results. It may be that 
the number of type-phrases is 
limited and can be tabulated, 
and that foreign inflection can 
be taught either through some 
form of musical notation or 
through series of type-phrases 
arranged for the phonograph.) 
The teacher reads a passage 
that has life and calls on stu- 
dents to imitate exactly the 
swing which he gives to phrases 
and to sentences. 


The teacher gives proverbs or 
idioms in English or Spanish 
and asks for genuine equiva- 
lents (not a literal translation). 
Students give short lists of 
idioms, preferably of those 
associated with some key-word, 
such as a verb. 

Teacher recites part of a pro- 
verb and class supplies the rest. 


Voice and 
sentence 
inflection 


Idioms and 
proverbs 
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Puopose 


Device 


Aim of 


exercise 





Mani pula- 


tion of 


numbers and 
arithmetical 


processes. 


Informational 


material. 


107. 


108. 


111. 


112. 


114. 


Groups of students are asked, 
in rotation, to watch for idioms 
and to report at a certain time 
on those encountered during 
the week. 


Teacher dictates numbers in 
Spanish. Class jots down the 
figures and then recites them 
in Spanish. 

Teacher writes figures on the 
board. Students write out the 
numbers in Spanish and read 
them. 

Rapid reading of hours, deci- 
mals, fractions, and rapid writ- 
ing down of such items dictated 
by the teacher. 

Rapid drill in simple arithmeti- 
cal operations. Teacher will 
do well to carry an elementary 
arithmetic in Spanish to class 
regularly. Numbers and verbs 
are the omnipresent factors in 
any language and should be 
practiced incessantly if the 
language is to be learned as a 
live thing. 


Teacher reads short clippings 
from newspapers, magazines, 
reports of the Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, etc., and 
has the class turn the passages 
into Spanish. 

Teacher presents each day in 
English or in Spanish one 
notable fact about the Hispanic 
countries. 

Teacher provides bulletin-board 
for the class. Each day, some 


Rapid use 


of numbers 


Spain and 


Hispanic 
America 
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Pur pose No. Device Aim of 
exercise 





student is asked to post a useful 
notice connected with the 
Hispanic countries. The class 
is later asked to tell what the 
members saw on the bulletin 
board. 


Comments: 

1. These devices may be placed on filing-cards, each device 
occupying a separate card. The purpose of the device should be 
clearly indicated at the top of the card. Teachers could then 
select them in such groups as suited their needs. 

2. These devices are appropriate for use throughout the year 
and are not meant to be employed merely for the lessons to which 
they correspond. 

3. These devices are, of course, applicable to any language. 

4. Some teachers may feel that devices involving incorrect 
usage are harmful. Undoubtedly they may prove so in beginning 
classes, but they have their legitimate place in advanced work 
and even in certain portions of elementary work. 


CHART OF DEVICES BY YEARS 
No attempt is here made to provide such a chart, but it is 
suggested that teachers observe which are plainly elementary 
devices and which are adapted chiefly to second, third, and fourth 
year classes. If the devices are written on filing-cards, the year 
can easily be indicated. If they are diagrammed on paper, the 
devices for each year may be grouped together. 


List or Hicu Points oF SPANISH GRAMMAR 


(These are points which generally offer the most 
difficulty and require constant drill. No two 
teachers are likely to agree on the choice of points, 
and these are merely presented to stimulate thought). 


1. Personal pronouns as objects of verbs. 

2. Personal pronouns as objects of prepositions. 

3. Change of subject commonly requires a finite tense then 
subjunctive, and not the infinitive, as in English. 
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. Use of se for le, les. 

. Position of adjectives of color, direction, and nationality. 
How to say than. 

. Use of the personal a. 

. Formula for ordinary conditional sentences. 

. Use of ser with a predicate noun. 

10. El de and el que in place of aquél de, aquél que. 

11. Pero, mas, and sino. 

12. Apocopation. 

13. Substitutes for the passive. 

14. Sequence of tenses. 

15. Uses of ser and estar. 

In conclusion, it may be said that this treatment of devices is 
by no means exhaustive, either in the devices themselves or in 
their arrangement. It is to be hoped that others will develop some 
of the suggestions offered. Above all, let us not be afraid of 
teaching-devices. They are our tools. 


SD US 


Oo Co 


University of Nebraska. 














ON TEACHING THE SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD IN FRENCH 


By ALBERT MANN Jr., 





Bien subjunctive mood presents a difficult problem of language 

instruction. To students taking intermediate college French, 
or third year school French, the subjunctive is, as a rule, a maze 
into which they have not ventured to penetrate far, or in which 
they have lost their way. An appreciative understanding of the 
subjunctive is a rare exception. 

The subject is approached in different ways according to the 
general method of language teaching employed. In some classes 
the pupil is expected to gain familiarity with the subjunctive by 
observing its use in the French text and attempting to account for 
each case as it comes up; or he may be required to learn a good 
number of sentences involving the subjunctive and thus become 
familiar with its use. My experience has been that students so 
trained are usually among those who have lost their way. By 
the first method, the pupil does not get a clear idea of the material 
with which he is working, because it is presented in such fragmen- 
tary form. By the second method, he uses too much imitation 
and too little reasoning to master a difficult subject which demands 
intelligent comprehension. However, either or both of these 
methods, if modified as I shall indicate further on, might give 
excellent results. 

On the other hand, classes which study the subject solely by 
means of grammar rules fall easily into evil ways, often through 
the fault of their instructors. A student trained by this method 
can often state a rule correctly without being able to apply it with 
any degree of accuracy in writing or speaking. The emphasis is 
placed more on memorizing the rule than on understanding the 
case which the rule covers. In two grammars quite widely used 
in school classes a list of cases requiring the subjunctive is set 
down, with no attempt to explain or analyze them. The pupil 
must swallow the mass and then see if it will somehow digest. 
Other popular grammars which I have examined are better or 
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worse in this respect, but few indeed give any consideration to the 
subject from the point of view which I am going to suggest. 

After all, successful teaching of the subjunctive mood depends 
more on the instructor than on the general method or the book. 
I firmly believe in teaching the rules of the French language as 
far as possible by determining and indicating to the class the 
reasons back of the rules. At first, the teacher must do practically 
all of this; later, the pupils themselves will apply much more 
reason and much less sheer memory to their work, and a great 
advantage will be gained, not only for the subject matter of one 
class, but for the whole course of education. If this principle is 
carried out, even the teacher may be surprised to discover how 
few rules there are which cannot be explained on some reasonable 
basis. 

In presenting the subjunctive to an intermediate class I gen- 
erally have to correct a fatal error in the minds of the pupils, 
namely, that certain words, or groups of words, can produce a 
subjunctive form in a following verb. Why an expression of 
wishing or a conjunction of condition should possess this magic 
power the pupil does not know, and the whole force of the subjunc- 
tive is, therefore, lost to him. The cause of this error can be 


easily found in many of the drill books and grammars. One 
book introduces a very inadequate treatment of the subject with 
this remark: ‘‘The subjunctive mood is used in French usually 


because of some word or expression that precedes.”” When several 


grammars state explicitly that the subjunctive is required after 
an impersonal verb, is it any wonder that the ideas of the pupils 
are confused? If we apply the rule as stated, it means that “Il 
est possible que . . .,” “Il est probable que . . .,”’ and “Tl est 
certain que .. ” all require asubjunctive. But that is nonsense. 
It is convenient and desirable to classify the uses of the sub- 
junctive, as is done in most grammars, according to the nature of 
the expression which precedes. It is perfectly reasonable that 
the pupil should be shown that the subjunctive forms rarely appear 
except after certain kinds of expressions. It must be made unmis- 
takably plain, however, that these expressions are never the origin 
but merely the indication of the following subjunctive form. 
Before making a study of any specific uses of the subjunctive, 
I should get the class to see that subjunctive and indicative depend 
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on the direction of thought or the mental attitude of the speaker. 
That is the fundamental idea which most pupils seem to miss 
completely. I have found only one book in common use in which 
that idea is brought out clearly at the start, and even in that 
book the matter is dismissed with far too little emphasis. In 
several other books a remark or two on the general distinction 
between subjunctive and indicative can be found, but stated in 
such general terms or printed so inconspicuously that the pupil 
cannot be expected to know that therein lies the key to the subject. 
An English sentence may sometimes be rendered in French 

with either a subjunctive or an indicative form of the verb, accord- 
ing to the sense. Shades of meaning and variations in attitude or 
point of view, expressed in French by indicative and subjunctive, 
are often obscure or entirely lost in English, and are, therefore, 
very difficult for American pupils to grasp: 

Jespére qu’il viendra 

Je crains qu’il ne vienne 


Il est probable qu’il partira 
Est-il probable qu’il parte? 


Je ne crois pas qu’il sott ici 
Il ne croit pas que je suis ici 


C’est le seul ami que j’aie 
C’est la seule chose qu’il a dite 


Such cases as these are bewildering if found in a text or studied as 
dogmatically stated rules and exceptions to rules. It is only as 
the pupil considers the different attitudes on the part of the 
speaker that he begins to see light. 

What are, then, the principal ideas, attitudes, and feelings 
which a Frenchman communicates by means of the subjunctive 
mood? They may be classed in four groups: 


I Doubt 

II Will 

III Favorable or Unfavorable Judgment 
IV Emotion 


A somewhat similar grouping is given in several grammars, but 
it is made to apply only to substantive clauses. I do not claim 
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that all possible uses of the subjunctive can be accounted for in 
this classification, but I think that nearly all the cases are covered. 

Doubt, in one form or another, explains the largest number of 
rules of the subjunctive. There are expressions which definitely 
state a doubt, such as, “Je doute qu’il vienne,” “Je ne suis pas 
stir que ce soit vrai.”” Again, doubt or uncertainty, though not 
explicitly stated, is sufficiently prominent in the mind of the 
speaker to cause the use of a subjunctive form. If we say, “Il 
est probable qu’il partira,’’ we indicate, both by the words, “Il 
est probable,” and still more forcibly by the future, “partira,”’ 
that we personally expect him to go. But we must regard very 
differently the probability of his going if we say, ‘‘Est-il probable 
qu’il parte?” or, “Il est possible qu’il parte.” 

It must be remembered that the actual facts in a case referred 
to have nothing to do with the choice of the verb form; only the 
thought of the person speaking can determine that. If I say, 
“Je ne crois pas qu'il soit ici,”’ it makes no difference whether he is 
actually here or not; the point is that I am not sure of it. The 
force of the indicative is then evident in, ‘‘Il ne croit pas que je 
suis ici,” for I, the speaker, know perfectly well that I am here. 

If I turn the sentence, ‘“‘Je crois que c’est lui,” so as to make 
it negative (Je ne crois pas que ce soit lui), or interrogative (Croyez- 
vous que ce soit lui?), I am evidently in doubt about the matter; 
but if I make the sentence negative and interrogative (Ne croyez- 
vous pas que c’est lui?), I have a definite opinion, I expect an 
affirmative answer, and I show my attitude by using an indicative 
form. If the pupil’s attention is fixed on mere words, it is hard 
for him to see why, if a negative or an interrogative in these sen- 
tences produces a subjunctive form, a negative-interrogative 
should not do the same. 

Again, if the pupil thinks of the subjunctive as produced by 
“some word or expression that precedes,” the distinction between 
“Tl semble que . . .,”.and “Il me semble que . . . .”” may seem 
to him a matter of splitting hairs, but if he considers only the 
point of view of the speaker, he can readily see that these two simi- 
lar expressions indicate, respectively, two very different attitudes. 
In the first, the speaker is giving something like hearsay evidence, 
about which he is not at all sure; in the second, he is stating his 
personal opinion very much as though he said, “‘Je crois que. . . .” 
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The force of analogy must be taken into account in almost 
any study of language, and apparently it has had some influence 
on the subjunctive mood. The concessive tone of the expression, 
“Qui que vous soyez,”’ implies an attitude which might be expressed 
by, “I don’t know exactly who you are.’”’ The same concessive 
tone is in certain conjunctions, such as ‘‘quoique,”’ “bien que,” 
etc., which introduce a subjunctive form in an adverbial clause. 
The element of doubt is still evident, perhaps, in “Bien qu’il soit 
parti,” but in some expressions of this sort the subjunctive of 
doubt is not so evident unless we trace it from the more obvious 
cases. Similarly, in the use of the subjunctive with conjunctions 
of time, such as ‘‘avant que,”’ “‘jusqu’a ce que,” etc., the obvious 
cases are those in which the action expressed by the subjunctive 
verb is still in the future and, therefore, indefinite and uncertain. 

Teachers of English language often advise their pupils to 
use with great caution the superlative and expressions of super- 
lative force, and there is very good reason for this advice. If we 
say, ‘‘This is the most beautiful scene I ever saw,” ‘‘He is the best 
friend I have,” “‘That is the only thing I can tell you,” etc., we 
know that we are often making statements which are not literally 
true. In French the subjunctive indicates, with a nicety impos- 
sible in English, an instinctive and probably unconscious hesita- 
tion in using expressions of superlative force. If the pupil once 
gets this idea, he will understand even such odd uses of the sub- 
junctive as, ‘‘Je ne sache rien de plus beau.” 

One case involving an element of doubt, in which young pupils 
find great difficulty, is described as follows in one of the best 
reference grammars: “when purpose regarding the antecedent, 
or unattained result is implied.” I have yet to meet an inter- 
mediate class that could form any clear idea from that statement. 
But if we emphasize the indefiniteness of “‘way”’ in the sentence, 
“Show me the way which leads to knowledge,” contrasting it 
with the definiteness of ‘“‘road” in, ‘Show me the road which 
leads to the town,” the force of the subjunctive becomes apparent, 
and the pupil can make an intelligent selection of the verb form 
when a similar case comes up. 

If, now, we steadily increase the element of doubt and carry 
it to its logical conclusion, we arrive finally at the point of denial 
and negation. Here several other uses of the subjunctive are 
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accounted for. If the pupil thinks of denial as the extreme form 
of doubt, he will find a reason for the distinction between, “J’affirme 
qu’il est riche,’ and “Je nie qu’il soit riche.’’ Furthermore, he 
can see some connection between the subjunctive in an adjectival 
clause in such a sentence as, “‘I] n’a pas de raison qui vaille,”’ and 
the subjunctive in an adverbial clause after conjunctions of nega- 
tive force, such as “‘non que,” “‘sans que,” etc. He may even dis- 
cover similarity between “Il n’a pas de raison qui vaille’”’ and the 
expressions of superlative force. 

In the second group, some form of wish causes the subjunctive 
to appear. ‘“‘Il désire que .. .,” “Il préfére que . . .,” etc., are 
obvious cases. “Eviter’” and “prendre garde” merely reflect a 
wish from a different angle. If the same principle is applied here 
that I indicated for the expressions of doubt, we come, by a per- 
fectly logical step, to commanding, forbidding, etc. When the 
pupil recognizes the mental attitude back of “J’ordonne qu’il 
parte,” he will easily understand why the subjunctive is used as a 
third person imperative, ‘‘Qu’il parte,” though the English version 
of these sentences would show little connection between the two. 
It is easier for the pupil to understand that “‘Ainsi so7t-il,’’ or 


“Vive le roi” reflects a wish in the mind of the speaker but not 
expressed, than to learn that case as a separate rule, or to regard 
the subjunctive form as produced by a verb of wishing which is 
absent. 


It will not be necessary for me to discuss in detail groups III 
and IV, especially as they are much simpler than the cases with 
which I have been dealing. I will merely point out that, in group 
III, “Il est bien,” ‘“‘Il est important,” ‘‘Il est essentiel,” “‘Il est 
nécessaire”’ (“Il faut”), represent stages of favorable judgment. 
The frequently used expressions of necessity should not, therefore, 
be set down as an isolated class, as is done in several grammars. 

Because of the difficulty of the subject as it is commonly pre- 
sented, a comprehensive view of the subjunctive field is withheld 
until the pupil has reached an advanced part of the course. This 
is unfortunate and unnecessary. The four motivating forces of 
the subjunctive—doubt, will, favorable or unfavorable judgment, 
emotion—can be introduced much earlier, and, when these have 
been explained and illustrated, all individual cases, as they are 
added, will fit into the regular scheme. Some good, lively exer- 
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cises will then quickly develop intelligent and accurate use of the 
fascinating but elusive subjunctive mood. It may be hardly 
necessary to add that the general method of approach which I 
have tried to indicate here for the subjunctive will clear the way 
through many another bit of difficult terrain in French grammar. 
Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, Conn. 





GRAMMAR IN FIRST YEAR SPANISH! 


By Cart O. SUNDSTROM 


HE present trend of secondary education appears to be 

toward a simplification of courses and a general lightening of 
the burden borne by the student. We are trying to make it so easy 
for the learner that he has but to lie on his back and catch the fruit 
from the tree of knowledge as it falls. On the other hand, we are 
multiplying courses in our programs and new things are added 
from time to time, military training being the latest to take its 
portion of the pupil’s study time. In our teaching of modern 
language these things have done much to lower the standard of 
work, but it is the opinion of some that the “direct method”’ fetich 
has been a potent factor as well. This does not refer to the work 
of those genuinely successful teachers who by rational and peda- 
gogical plans have combined the teaching of grammar, reading, 
and conversation so as to produce a well-developed and well 
rounded knowledge of the foreign speech, but to those false pro- 
phets, who use the phrase “direct method” as an advertising 
slogan, and in truth practice a method as indirect as it is irrational. 
The true originators of the phrase would not be proud of some of 
its sponsors. The latter are sometimes the least justified of all in 
attempting anything so difficult. No doubt the personality and 
individual bent of the teacher has much to do with the success 
of any method, but one in which the basic facts are to be absorbed, 
as it were, without effort on the part of the student, is certainly 
that which taxes most the teacher’s ability. 

The tendency to neglect formal grammar study is evident in 
the instruction in our own language. A professor at our own Nor- 
mal College has said that grammar is applied psychology, the 
conclusion being that a course in mental science should precede 
it. Many other theorists, taking their cue from advocates of 
“direct method” in foreign language teaching, have done away with 
the learning of rules and paradigms, and substituted a course in 


1 Paper read at the Annual Meeting of the Association of Modern Language 
Teachers of the Central West and South, Chicago, May 10, 1919. 
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oral and written composition. The teaching of English in the 
elementary schools has been influenced to such an extent that our 
pupils often come to the high school totally unacquainted with 
grammatical terminology, and having scarcely any conception of 
sentence structure, case relation, and conjugation. The High 
School pupil who expresses his thoughts in florid verbiage but 
violates simple grammatical rules is common. He is the result of 
“language lessons”’ in the grades. 

But it is also unfortunately true that a great many teachers of 
foreign language are conducting classes without due regard to the 
foundation they are laying and the structure they are erecting, 
being satisfied to substitute a smattering of conversation learned 
by parrotlike repetition, for real knowledge. It appears that some 
teachers in reputable schools are trying to adopt the methods and 
practices of certain highly-advertised concerns that promise com- 
mand of the language by some short-cut method or other, eliminat- 
ing all difficulties. The ability to sayd “Cémo esta Ud?” “¢Habla 
Ud espanol?” “El profesor escribe en la pizarra’”’ and other 
favorite phrases of these compendious methods will avail but 
little when the actual test comes. The real ability to construct 
sentences, whether oral or written, and to understand the language 
as spoken or read, cannot come from a method based entirely upon 
memory work. The mind of an adolescent as well as of an adult is 
rational and demands a reasonable exposition of processes, causes 
and effects. An old fashioned grammar and translation method 
will accomplish more than this committing of phrases, though both 
are to be condemned. 

I cannot help quoting from an old grammar of Juan de Luna, 
published in London in 1623, brought to light by Prof. E. C, 
Hills, our chairman, ‘Sin duda, saldrés del error en que muchos 
estan creyendo ser mejor aprender una lengua sin reglas, lo cual es 
contra toda razén, porque las reglas, fuera de que facilitan el 
camino, hacen que no se olvide tan presto lo que una vez se ha 
aprendido y que después de olvidado, por medio de ellas por si 
mismo pueda cada uno reparar la falta. Esta opinion erronea de 
que es mejor aprender una lengua sin arte, la fomentan muchos 
maestros de ella, que no sobiendo ellos ni entendiendo los reglas, 
dicen ser mejor aprender por un discurso familiar.” It is evident 
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that even three hundred years ago this question was thrashed over 
and definite conclusions drawn in favor of grammar from the start. 

Of course, language can be learned by ear just as music can, 
but who would advocate such methods for the musician? He 
studies the laws of harmony and notation, and theory occupies a 
part of his time from the very start. Even the baseball player who 
does not study the theory of the game is not likely to succeed. 
Why should we be willing to neglect the foundation work of the 
language, and the firm superstructure upon which the learner must 
fashion the complete mastery of the language? 

Having established the necessity of teaching formal grammar, 
it is necessary then to consider secondly, what to teach, and thirdly, 
how to teach it. 

In a recent article in “Hispania” or the subject “Grammar, 
how much and how, in elementary year of High School,” a writer 
compares the old grammar method with the out-of-date wooden 
frame of buildings, with its bulky beams, multitudinous braces and 
supports, while the desired grammatical framework was to be 
likened to the modern steel structure, slender, hidden, but 
immensely powerful. The author of the article in question speaks 
of forming grammatical habits, and implies that it is possible even 
in the elementary year of high school to accomplish this aim. 
Would that it were true. But habits require time. Even those 
who are studying the language in their third and fourth year, will 
be found making the errors they made when they began, and 
avoiding them only by a conscious effort. It is well to limit the 
grammar to be studied to an amount possible to be covered in a 
year’s time, but it is unfortunate that it must be done. The most 
ambitious teacher will not claim that his students have mastered 
the elements of grammar in a scholastic year. He will only have 
made them clear to the class, and they will have learned to recog- 
nize them, so as to apply them consciously to their composition, 
oral and written. 

Instead of looking upon the first year’s work as the erection of 
framework or laying a foundation, perhaps we might consider it 
rather in the light of a systematic survey, an introduction, as it 
were, to the material to be used in building the superstructure. 
The man who is about to build a skyscraper spends years of study 
in preparing for the task. He studies the nature and qualities of 
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each of his materials, the scientific laws that govern the construc- 
tion, the relationship of one part to another. He does not begin 
his building until after a period of observing and learning. The 
completed structure is before him in his mental vision before he 
attempts to construct it in fact. So it seems it would be well if 
the first year could present a maximum of the grammatical struc- 
ture of Spanish, whereupon the student would attempt to build 
his own foundation and framework. This at least appears logical, 
and probably is the way the ordinary student develops linguistic 
strength. 

It is hard to believe that habits can become fixed in so limited a 
time as one year unless a great deal of practice is given on a few 
selected points of grammar, and it is to be doubted whether a 
general presentation of the grammar as a whole in an orderly 
progressive fashion is not to be preferred. All education is a habit, 
to be acquired by long and continued effort, and only after years of 
speaking and using a foreign language can the average learner feel 
free and untrammeled in his command of it. 

The second year usually brings to the student a novellette or 
a collection of stories in Spanish. What point in grammar is not 
involved in the simplest story by a writer of Spain or Latin-Amer- 
ica? Would it not be of some satisfaction to the student to feel 
that though he had not entirely mastered the subjunctive, yet the 
rules involved in its use were not unfamiliar to him, and that he 
could refer to them readily in his text? Here we have the true 
laboratory method—the rule adapted to real objects, and the 
learner who is required to consult his book and review the matter 
covered gradually is forming the habit of correctness desired. 
When this is supplemented by systematic composition and gram- 
mar review, the result is better, of course. 

Now how would this grammar be covered? What would be 
the method involved? It would require at least another paper 
to discuss this subject at length, but a few remarks may not be out 
of place. 

The attempt to teach grammar in the Spanish language does 
not appear commendable. A committee of the Central division 
of the modern language Association of America, of which Prof. 
John D. Fitzgerald was Chairman, reported against it, and 
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quoted the following instructions from the Minister of Public 
Instruction in Austria in corroboration. 

“The teacher of modern languages should bear in mind that 
he must use the language which is the subject of study as much 
as possible, and the language of his pupils as much as is neces- 
sary; but he should never forget that he must at all times be 
intelligible to all the pupils.” 

It is no doubt possible to teach the grammar in Spanish, 
but why such a waste of time and effort? Of what value is a 
vocabulary of Spanish grammatical terms? Why increase the 
difficulty of an abstract science by forcing the learner to adopt 
a new vocabulary and waste time trying to comprehend the rules 
in a strange tongue? The vocabulary to be acquired in the first 
year is extensive enough without these words, and they are of so 
little use outside the classroom. Why not concentrate our effort 
on covering ground in Spanish grammar and on acquiring a vocabu- 
lary of useful terms and idioms? 

In learning grammar and a great many written exercises 
should be assigned, and corrections made before the class, black- 
board work being the best method of making errors plain to all 
pupils. With the sentences written on the board it is quite easy 
for the teacher to make corrections and explanations in Spanish, 
and the pupils will then often understand the teacher’s discreet 
use of a grammatical term in Spanish quite readily, though he 
has not been called upon to learn the word himself. After a lesson 
has been thoroughly mastered in English, the written lessons may 
be gone through entirely in Spanish, giving oral practice in the 
language while correcting exercises. 

As for paradigms, concert drill is found to be efficient. A 
conjugation is readily learned when all repeat it together a few 
times, and the weaker pupils required to repeat it alone before the 
class, using a variety of subjects and objects with the verb. 
Modern languages are gradually taking the place of Latin in 
High Schools. Is it not worth while to bear in mind the many 
arguments advanced for the cultural value of foreign grammar 
study as such? Why lose all of the good that Latin has done, 
when some of the benefits can be derived from Spanish? 

It is not the aim of this paper to minimize the effort to teach 
Spanish as a living tongue, and substitute a dead grammar and 
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translation method. It is to be hoped that we have outlived the 
latter. But surely the only really direct method is that which results 
in ability to speak, read and write the language correctly and with 
ease. Since grammar study, pure and unadulterated, has been 
found the best in acquiring a correct and facile use of the vernacu- 
lar, why is it not true of the foreign idioms? It should receive 
major attention the first year, when the student is introduced 
to the new structure and the foundation is being laid. The fol- 
lowing semesters will bring a repetition of these ideas, and gradual- 
ly a complete grammatical structure will shape itself in his mind 
upon which he will build his knowledge of the language, adding 
vocabulary and idiom day by day, and forming habits of correct 
speech and utterance. 
Lake View High School, 
Chicago. 








Notes and News 











The response to an appeal for some one in each state to act as 
correspondent for the Journal (see the October issue, editorial 
comment) has not been great. The present editors are learning 
afresh daily how difficult it is go get authentic news from the field, 
especially from the secondary schools. However a few generous 
souls have been found. We publish their names here both as 
examples of what some forty other persons should be doing, and to 
beg our readers within their respective territories to communicate 


to them all items that should reach subscribers to the Journal: 


Arkansas, Fannie A. Baker, 
Fort Smith High School 

California, E. C. Hatch, Poly- 
technic High School, San 
Francisco, 

Iowa, Chas. E. Young, State 
University, Iowa City 

Kansas, Mabel Duncan, Senior 
High School, Arkansas City 

Louisiana, L. C. Durel, Tulane 
University 


Nebraska, Abba Willard 
Bowen, Peru State Normal 
School 

New York, Charles Holzwarth, 
West High School, Rochester 

Ohio, E. B. de Sauzé, Director 
of Modern Languages, Cleve- 
land 

South Dakota, Caroline Dean 

Wisconsin, B. Q. Morgan, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madi- 


Maine, Roy Peterson, University son 
of Maine, Orono 

For the items that follow we are indebted to these loyal friends 
and to others. We hope earnestly to publish a much longer list of 
correspondents next month and to be able each month to print 
many items of real interest to most of our subscribers. It is only 
so that the Journal can be anything more than a collection of 
monographs. The monographs are essential; they are the raison 
d’etre of the publication, but many of our readers demand that 
our pages be also a record of events as well as of ideas, that they 
reflect the material as well as the intellectual activity of the 
teachers of our subjects. Let them aid us. Let our Notes and 
News department be a chronicle of happenings of many kinds in 
our field, just as our other pages represent the progress of American 
pedagogical thought. 


In the effort to indicate to readers of the Journal some notion 
of the currents of registration in modern language study, a number 
of requests for figures were sent out to superintendents in the 
larger cities of the country, and to a number of colleges and uni- 
versities. Despite the fact that an addressed stamped envelope 
went along, many officials never replied and others were unable 
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to give satisfactory figures. It has been impossible so far, for 

example, to get a general view of the situation in the city of 

Chicago. The reasons for this are clear, of course, to anyone who 

reads the newspapers. 

Replies were received from 12 cities. In many cases these 
reported for only one school instead of for the whole system. The 
figures apply to high schools except where otherwise specified. 
1. Atlanta 

French German Spanish 
1916 96 0 176 
1917 128 0 184 
1918 198 0 308 
1919 82 0 123 

Only commercial H.S. reporting. No German is taught. 
Beginning in 1919, foreign language may not be taken until the 
second year. 

2. Boston 1919 (14 high schools): Latin, 3,468; Greek, 366; French, 
7,976; German, 884; Italian, 17; Spanish, 3,212. Total, 
15,923. 

3. Cleveland 


French German Spanish 
1914 195 3,070 0 
1919 (June 2,851 0 679 
Jr. H.S.1919 1,674 0 238 
There were no junior high schools in 1914. It is estimated 


that about 5,000 enrolled for French in September 1919. No 
estimate given for Spanish. 
4. Des Moines (2 high schools) 
French Spanish German 
1914 0 0 125 
1919 484 84 0 
The modern language enrollment in 3 high schools in 1914, 
460; in 1919, 1,017. The Latin enrollment in 3 high schools in 
1914, 966; in 1919, 850. 
As far as the report shows, the present modern language enroll- 
ment is in French and Spanish. 
5. Galveston. 
Latin French Spanish 
1919 300 85 300 
The total number in foreign languages is almost unchanged 
from 1914; the former registration in German has been largely 
transferred to Spanish. 
6. Indianapolis (2 high schools) 
Latin French German Spanish 
1914 962 147 1,291 0 
1919 1,058 757 0 200 
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In these two high schools there are fewer foreign language stu- 

dents by 400 than in 1914. 

7. Minneapolis. It is estimated that there is 5 times the enroll- 
ment in French over 1914, about 1,500 at present. Fewer 
than a hundred are studying German and the number of 
pupils taking Spanish “is not large.’’ The Scandinavian 
languages are losing ground so that they may be dropped. 

8. New York 1919—French, 19,993; German, 909; Greek, 169; 
Italian, 65; Latin,*14,218; Spanish, 25,536. 

9. Omaha (2 high schools) 

French German Spanish 
1914 159 356 0 
1919 590 0 134 
In the 4 high schools of the city there are now 805 enrollments 

in modern language, as against 619 in 1914. 

10. Philadelphia. Figures for only the girls entering high school 
are available. 

Latin French German Spanish 
1914 318 251 1,243 0 
1919 356 1,331 0 648 
There is a total gain of enrollment in foreign language here of 

467. 

11. Richmond, Va. 

Latin French German Spanish 
1914 560 294 400 60 


1919 1,011 1,078 56 593 
12. Spokane 


Latin French German Spanish 
1914 795 195 1,049 45 
1919 844 898 0 419 
The total foreign language enrollment for 1919 is only 77 greater 
than in 1914. 
13. Washington 
French German Spanish 
1918 1,402 429 749 
1919 2,473 0 812 
These figures are obviously too lacking in uniformity to permit 
of any satisfactory conclusions. They confirm, however, the 
general impression that French and Spanish have made big gains 
since 1914, that the larger percentage of gain is in Spanish, as 
this subject was taught in few schools at that date, and that the 
German enrollment has decreased enormously. They also seem 
to bear out the statement that the increase in the study of foreign 
languages since 1914 has been very small in proportion to the 
increase in the public high school population. If there were 
more competent language teachers available, we should be greatly 
concerned about this. What distresses us most, however, is the 
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poor outlook for such teachers, even for the schools where condi- 
tions for language study are favorable. 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 

1. Brown 
June, 1917—French, 372; German, 283; Greek, 54; Latin, 
160; Spanish, 102. June, 1918—French, 313; German, 
183; Greek, 31; Latin, 104; Spanish, 90. June, 1919— 
French, 322; German, 116; Greek, 48; Latin, 92; Spanish, 
89. 

2. California 
Autumn 1916—French, 918; German, 1,193; Italian, 49; 
Spanish, 896. Autumn 1917—French, 993; German, 833; 
Italian, 41; Spanish, 972. Autumn 1918—French, 1,604; 
German, 378; Italian, 25; Spanish, 659. Autumn 1919— 
French, 1,883; German, 385; Italian, 81; Spanish, 1,414. 

There are at Berkeley also about 100 students of Chinese and 
Japanese, and 827 in Slavic languages, representing in both about 
a four-fold increase over 1916. 

3. Columbia 
1916-17—French, 579; German, 474; Spanish, 242. 1917- 
18—French, 423; German, 281; Spanish, 189. 1918-19— 
French, 572; German, 251; Spanish, 148. 

Here, as for Brown, we have no figures for the current year. 

4. Harvard 
1916-17. French, 891; German, 904; Italian, 47; Spanish, 
439. 1917-18—French, 701; German, 532; Italian, 31; 
Spanish, 217. 1918-19—French, 983; German, 379; Italian, 
35; Spanish, 304. 1919-20—French, 1,228; German, 661; 
Italian, 59; Spanish, 467. 

The recorder explains that there are 416 enrollments in German 
and 200 in French to satisfy the language requirement, leaving 
about 250 free elections in German and 1,028 in French. 

5. Illinois 
1914-15—French, 598; German, 732; Italian, 6; Spanish, 
225. 1915-16—French, 599; German, 764; Italian, 18; 
Spanish, 352. 1916-17—French, 586; German, 764; Italian, 
21; Spanish, 627. 1917-18—French, 787; German, 428; 
Italian, 12; Spanish, 532. 1918-19—French, 1,642; Ger- 
man, 115; Italian, 6; Spanish, 300. 1919-20—French, 
1,430; German, 300; Italian, 24; Spanish, 1,281. 

6. Kansas 
1915-16—French, 478; German, 1,103; Italian, 16; Spanish, 
459. 1916-17—French, 632; German, 1,030; Italian, 24; 
Spanish, 680. 1917-18—French, 931; German, 422; Italian, 
31; Spanish, 730. 1918-19—French, 2,598; German, 466; 
Italian, 16; Spanish, 777. 
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No figures for the present year. The last figures for French 
are due largely, no doubt, to the S.A.T.C. The steady growth 
of Spanish is to be observed. 

7. North Carolina 
1916—French and Spanish 386; German. 352. 1917— 
French and Spanish 377; German, 272. 1919—French and 
Spanish 527; German, 133. 

Here, too, there is a falling off in the total number of enroll- 

ments in modern foreign languages. 

8. North Dakota 
1916-17—French, 54; German, 263; Greek, 6; Latin, 26; 
Spanish, 36. 1917-18—French, 126; German, 168; Greek, 
2; Latin, 20; Spanish, 55. 1918-19—French, 256; German, 
54; Greek, 3; Latin, 25; Spanish, 38. 1919-20—French, 
285; German, 82; Greek, 6; Latin, 30; Spanish, 74. 

In 1916 there were 60 students of Norse; the present enrollment 

is 59. 
9. Texas 
1915-16—French, 338; German, 529; Italian, 10; Spanish, 
632. 1916-17—French, 390; German, 565; Italian, 15; 
Spanish, 762. 1917-18—French, 863; German, 170; Italian, 
5; Spanish, 577. 1919-20—French, 777; German, 150; 
Italian, 0; Spanish, 1,020. 

Since 1915 the total enrollment has increased about 58%; the 

enrollment in modern foreign languages only 2714% about. 

10. Vanderbilt 
1916-17—French, 205; German, 186; Greek, 44; Latin, 104; 
Spanish, 131. 1917-18—French, 188; German, 129; Greek, 
33; Latin, 67; Spanish, 167. 1918-19—French, 193; Ger- 
man, 116; Greek, 54; Latin, 83; Spanish, 104. 1919— 
French, 303; German, 106; Greek, 38; Latin, ?; Spanish, 213. 

11. Washington (Saint Louis) 
1916—French, 190; German, 230; Greek, 13; Italian, 3; 
Latin, 54; Spanish, 117. 1917—French, 225; German, 174; 
Greek, 7; Italian, 0; Latin, 48; Spanish, 150. 1918—French, 
241; German, 82; Greek, 10; Italian, 0; Latin, 48; Spanish, 
131. 1919—French, 408; German, 115; Greek, 11; Italian, 
20; Latin, 40; Spanish, 267. 

12. Williams 
1915-16—French, 263; German, 276; Italian, 19; Spanish, 
14. 1916-17—French, 283; German, 247; Italian, 8; Span- 
ish, 65. 1917-18—French, 299; German, 191; Italian, 6; 
Spanish, 29. 1918-19—French, 253; German, 173; Italian, 
9; Spanish, 51. 1919-20—French, 335; German, 135; 
Italian, 14; Spanish, 253. 

Here, as for the schools, we must be wary of drawing absolute 
conclusions. Spanish has made the largest percentage of gain, 
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especially in the western institutions, though the figures for 
Williams are to be observed. It is in the west also that German 
has met with the greatest proportional loss. The figures for 
some of the larger state institutions of the west are startling, 
especially for California, Illinois and Wisconsin (See November 
Journal, p. 92). How can such enormous numbers of students 
of elementary French and Spanish be taken care of? Most of 
the physical efforts of these Romance departments must go into 
elementary teaching for several years to come, for there are few 
competent college teachers in training at present. 


The N.E.A. Bulletin for October contains an illuminating page 
on the ‘‘Shortage of Teachers.’’ In response to an inquiry 1,512 
superintendents outside of the large cities, representing 221,296 
teaching positions, reported a total lack of teachers for 12,394 
positions, and a total of 22,138 teachers below standard who had 
been appointed in the emergency. This means that nearly 6% 
of the teaching positions are unfilled and that nearly 10% of the 
present incumbents are below standard; which means a total 
shortage of nearly 16%. Further calculating shows that of the 
650,000 teaching positions in the public schools of the country, 
about 38,000 are not filled at all, and about 65,000 are not filled 
adequately. That is, more than 100,000 teaching positions are 
either vacant or filled by admittedly low grade teachers. 

Only 82 of the superintendents report a salary increase pro- 
portionate to the increase in the cost of living, and more than 
1,200 admit that they have been forced to lower their standards 
in age and equipment in order to be able to carry on. As might 
be expected, the situation is worse in regions where salaries are 
lowest. In sections where there have been salary increases the 
shortage is sometimes as low as 2%. The November Bulletin 
gives further depressing data, especially on the decreasing attend- 
ance at teacher-training institutions from 1916 to 1919. The num- 
ber of graduates in 1920 will be about 30%. fewer than in 1916. 

The shortage is being felt in no other field now more keenly 
than in French and Spanish, not only in the secondary schools 
but also in the colleges and universities, especially in those regions 
where there are large numbers of beginners in the state univer- 
sities, and there are few recruits in training to fill the breach. 

It seems quite clear that there is a direct relation between the 
number of vacancies and the salaries offered. This fact is ap- 
parently not sufficiently realized by the powers that hold the purse 
strings, though there have been advances in some systems, and 
in some higher institutions, as in Columbia, Princeton, Yale, 
Indiana. 


Teachers of Spanish, meeting in Topeka, November 7, in- 
augurated a Kansas chapter of the American Association of 
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Teachers of Spanish. Professor Arthur L. Owen, Head of the 
Department of Hispanic Languages and Literatures of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas was chosen president, Miss Ruth Kingman of 
Washburn College, vice-president and Miss Mabel Duncan of 
Arkansas City, secretary-treasurer. 

A special feature of the meeting was an address by Professor 
José M. Osma of the University of Kansas on La nueva era es panola. 


Modern Language Round Tables were conducted in each of 
the divisions of the State Teachers’ Association. 

Miss Hazel McAllister of Newton, who gave some interesting 
Hints on Teaching Vocabulary, was chosen chairman for the suc- 
ceeding year at Wichita. 

At Salina, Miss Alma Stephenson, Professor of Spanish in the 
Kansas Wesleyan University, was elected chairman. ‘The princi- 
pal addresses of the meeting were, The Field of Spanish by Miss 
Stephenson and The Future of German in our Public Schools and 
Colleges by Mr. George Swift. 

Spanish and French clubs have recently been organized by the 
students of Winfield High School. 

Students of French in Arkansas City High School have organ- 
ized a French club similar to Poco a Poco, the organization for 
Spanish students already existing. 


Found on a test paper: 
Question: Explain the sentence—/J// n’ a pas d’argent; why not 
de l’argent? 
Answer: “The definite article is omitted in general negotiations”’!! 
The great interest in the study of French in Arkansas continues. 
Henderson, Brown, Hendrix and Ouachita of the Colleges report 
large classes. Of the High Schools, Little Rock has the largest 
enrollment, three hundred in the department. Interest in Spanish 
is steadily increasing 
Little Rock High School has a new cinematograph which 
affords interesting views of France, Spain and South America. 
Forth Smith High School is soon to install a moving picture 
machine; and is meanwhile making use of the school Balopticon. 
The Sophomore classes recently took quite an extended trip 
abroad by means of this machine which shows very clearly post 
cards and lantern slides. This school is also making use of 
French records on the phonograph with good results in increased 
interest and attention to pronunciation. 


Readers of the Journal will be interested to learn that the 
deservedly well-known English journal, ‘Modern Language 
Teaching,” of which Mr. Walter Rippmann was editor, has been 
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discontinued, and has given place to a new journal entitled 
“Modern Languages, a review of foreign letters, science, and the 
arts,” under the editorship of E. G. Underwood, and published 
under the auspices of the British M. L. A. As the title would 
indicate, this review will have a broader scope than its predecessor 
or the Journal. It will be less concerned with purely pedagogic 
questions and will touch on the various subjects that the Britisher 
has in mind when he speaks of ‘‘ Modern Studies.”’ 

The first number, after an editorial in which the policy of the 
publication is discussed, gives an account of the successful school 
of Italian held at Cambridge last summer; publishes an adaptation 
in French of one of Rupert Brooke’s poems belonging to his most 
impertinent stage; contains a discussion of the difference between 
language work in school and college; gives a review of several 
volumes on the Russian situation, in which the policy of the allies 
is vigorously condemned; offers notes on the theatre of the day; 
and announces the offer of prizes for translation into English of 
texts of French, German, Italian, Russian and Spanish poems, 
and for a literary composition on a subject within the scope of the 
journal. 

We learn from its pages that the total membership of the 
British M. L. A. is now twelve hundred and seventy-two; that 
work in international correspondence is being rapidly developed; 
that the association proposes to issue, in the spring, a Year-Book 
of Modern Languages, which will review work in this field since 
1914, and that as one result of the summer school of Italian, the 
British School of Rome may furnish greater opportunities for 
advanced students of Italian. We observe with sympathetic 
interest that our British colleagues are pleading for contributions, 
especially to the department of Notes and News, and that, so far, 
they have not been able to secure very many. It is proposed, 
for the present, to issue Modern Languages six times a year, and 
the editor would like to be able to pay for contributions and to 
publish the journal monthly. He is urging his readers to assist 
by contributing to a fund for the purpose. 


Our friendly rival, Hispania, continues to grow under the 
vigorous editorship of Professor Espinosa of Leland Stanford. 
It is now issued 6 times yearly, and follows the plan of appearing 
in the months of February, March, May, October, November, 
December. Number 6 of vol. II appeared in December and 
contains in addition to other matters of interest the announce- 
ments by the committee on nominations of the ticket to be pro- 
posed at the approaching meeting of the American Association 
of Teachers of Spanish in Washington, Dec. 27, 1919. It is as 
follows: Lawrence A. Wilkins for President; E. S. Ingraham, 
H. G. Doyle, J. Warshaw for Vice-presidents; Alfred Coester, 
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for Secretary-Treasurer; Matilda F. Allen, F. L. Phillips, R. E. 
House, Carl. O. Sundstrom for members of the Executive Council. 
We understand that Hispania has now more than a thousand 
subscribers. 


The Romanic Language Association of California, after almost 
a decade of efforts to protect the interests of the Romance ton- 
gues, has decided to form two separate groups; one a chapter of 
the Association of Spanish Teachers, the other L’Association 
Francaise. Both groups met at the convention of the Bay Section 
of the State Teachers’ Association in October, and both meetings 
were well attended. It may be that much good will come of the 
new situation. 

The Public Library of San Francisco is endeavoring to co- 
operate in the work of the two sections. Professor Schevill of the 
University of California heads the Spanish chapter, and the 
recent meeting was well arranged and interesting. The meeting 
of l’Association Francaise was presided over by E. J. Dupuy of 
the Girls’ High School of San Francisco, and remarks were made 
by Professors R. T. Holbrook and G. Michaud, who have recently 
come to the State University. The welcome given the speakers 
made it clear that their utterances were well received. This 
group proposes to carry on during the year and hereafter the work 
of consolidating scattered interests in the Far West in France and 
things French. 


It would be folly to assert that modern language teaching had 
made progress on the Pacific Coast in the last two years. Our 
entry into the World War, and our determination to win, absorbed 
our thoughts and emotions so completely that nearly every phase 
of school work suffered in consequence, and that quite properly. 
Then came the brief and violent campaign against the German 
language, which eliminated that subject from all the schools on 
this Coast, except a few private schools and colleges, and the 
leading universities. This affected not only a large number of 
teachers, and a larger number of pupils, but also the method of 
teaching modern languages. The laudable attempt to gain for 
French and Spanish the rather large place in the curriculum 
vacated by German created a huge demand for teachers of these 
two Romance languages that could not, on so short notice, be 
supplied with adequately equipped candidates. The resulting 
loss in teaching standards did not help the cause of modern lan- 
guages. It was out of the question for the direct method to hold 
the ground it had gained, both because it requires more of the 
teacher, and because the larger number of its warm advocates had 
been teachers of German. 
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The hostile feelings aroused by the war between the various 
language groups occasioned a further loss in the progress of lan- 
guage study on the west coast. 

It is very much to be hoped that the Modern Language Associa- 
tion of Southern California will eventually succeed in spreading 
its fine spirit of co-operation among the teachers of the various 
modern languages to the northern sections of the Pacific Coast 
territories. 

During the war period, a marked increase in the number of 
students taking French in the high schools of this region was 
noticeable. Though figures for an accurate comparison are not 
yet at hand, it would appear that French is yielding somewhat 
to the popular belief in a commercial demand for Spanish. 


The Modern Language Department of the Missouri State 
Teachers Association held its annual meeting at St. Louis, Mo., 
Nov. 7, 1919. The following program was carried out: 

Ways and Means of Vitalizing the Teaching of Modern Languages: 

1. By means of Literature, by W. S. Sanders, of Park College, 
Parkville, Mo. 

2. Ear Training in Reading Courses, by E. K. Mapes, West- 
minster College, Fulton, Mo. 

3. By Means of Short Story Writing, based on Pictures, 
Newspaper Reading, Letter Writing, Songs, French Clubs 
and the use of the Victrola, by Elizabeth T. Parker, Central 
High School, St. Louis, Mo. 

After the papers there was lively discussion by various members 
present. The outlook is again better and even the teaching of 
German is picking up. Our new officers we feel sure will push the 
work of the department and the Journal. 


The following extract from a letter from a graduate of one of 
our large women’s colleges who has been for ten years a successful 
teacher of German and Spanish in our high schools, is only a 
peculiarly vivid statement of conditions which have been reported 
from many sides this year. 

“All of us in the ———— High School who have anything to 
do with first year work are at our wits’ ends, over the entering 
class this year. They just can’t learn languages or anything else 
and my previous ten years of experience furnish me with no clue 
to the situation. I have often been discouraged before but this 
is the first time when I have not been able to see a ray of hope for 
the future. .. . I do not know how many more years I can go 
on trying to do the impossible with five large divisions of immature 
and unprepared first year pupils. I am afraid I shall have to find 
some small school again where I do not have all first year work 
and where the numbers are small enough to admit of more indi- 
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vidual work without taxing my strength beyond the limit. There 
is no chance apparently of the quality of the entering class improv- 
ing here. It seems to be getting worse from year to year. Some 
of our puils have failed in every subject this month and many 
have failed in two or three.” 

The experience of this teacher is by no means unique. A high 
school boy reported to me yesterday that the principal had told 
his class that the standard of work in the school had been dropping 
steadily for the last three or four years and that the pupils learned 
less and had less ambition to do well than ever before. It would 
be interesting to know whether this experience is general all over 
the country or only peculiar to one region. Can we attribute it 
to the distraction of the minds of both pupil and teacher by the 
great issues of the war? Or to the relaxation of moral fibre which 
has been noted since the armistice in people of almost every age, 
class and nation? Or is it the result of the increasing size of 
classes, due to growth of population and the difficulty of finding 
and paying a sufficient number of teachers to cope with them? 
Or of the draining away of many of the best of our teaching body, 
men and women, into channels of more or less direct war work, 
to the weakening of discipline and intellectual growth? It 
would be interesting to hear from other teachers on this subject 
and it is to be hoped that many will send us some account of their 
own experience in the matter. If this is a condition general in 
all our schools, what is to be done about it? 


Not only in Chicago did President Nicholas Murray Butler 
criticize sharply the results of modern language teaching in our 
schools and colleges. In Princeton in November 1918 in a speech 
before the Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the 
Middle States and Maryland, he arraigned the teaching of modern 
languages as useless and ineffective because a young man, recently 
graduated from a well-known college where he had taken several 
courses in French, could not, on arriving in Paris, order a cab or a 
dinner in decent French. Here, it seems to me, he has fallen a 
prey to that tendency to confuse the meaning of the words educa- 
tion and information which appears so often in all our pedagogical 
discussion. Any Continental waiter can order a cab or a dinner 
in five or six languages, yet he is not an educated man nor one 
whom we wish to place as a model before our college students. 
The latter may know much of French grammar and syntax, may 
have read widely in the literature of France, may have entered 
into its spirit and understood its contribution to civilization, 
without having at his tongue’s end the five or six phrases needful 
for the practical attainment of cab and dinner. To have taken 
up his time in college with exercises in this or similar material 
would have been to slight much more important matters, and if 
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he learned it in his first year of French study, as is very probable, 
the chances are he will have long since forgotten it. But he 
knows how and where to find the words and phrases needed, how 
to correlate them with his other knowledge. Fifteen minutes of 
application would have made him ready to meet and conquer this 
difficulty. If we have any accusation to bring against our educa- 
tional system, based on this incident, it is that we sent this young 
man out into life with too little industry or energy or intellectual 
curiosity to take the trouble to use its knowledge effectively in 
preparing himself to meet such a situation as the one President 
Butler describes. 


In view of the current attitude toward the study of German 
in many of our schools it may interest our readers to know what 
the fate of this subject is in some of our great universities. At 
Yale 365 members of the undergraduate body have elected the 
subject; at Harvard, where some knowledge of both French and 
German is still required for graduation, there are now 714 under- 
graduates studying German, with: 119 more at Radcliffe. This 
number is rather larger than usual, owing probably to the dif- 
ficulty which entering students have found in getting instruction 
in German in many of our high schools. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION OF MODERN LANGUAGE 
TEACHERS OF THE MIDDLE STATES AND MARYLAND 


The seventh annual meeting was held at the University of 
Pennsylvania on Saturday morning, November 29. It was a large 
and enthusiastic gathering at which four excellent papers were 
presented on the subject of ‘‘Attainable Aims in Modern Language 
Teaching.’ Professor Douglas Buffum of Princeton and Professor 
Isabelle Bronk of Swarthmore spoke for the colleges. Mr. F. 
Hemry of Tome Institute and Mr. Lawrence A. Wilkins of New 
York City spoke for the schools. 

The president, Mr. Louis A. Roux of Newark Academy, New 
Jersey, occupied the chair. In his address he said in part: 

The past year has seen the formal organization of the National 
Federation of Modern Language Associations. The first meeting 
was held at Milwaukee, Wis., on June 30 and July 1, 1919. We 
were represented by Professor Bagster-Collins and Dr. Busse. 
You will note that as your representative on the Executive Com- 
mittee I have been elected to serve until 1921. It will, therefore, 
not be necessary to elect a representative this year. 

At the meeting of the Executive Council, held at Columbia 
University in the Spring, we considered how to increase the 
membership of our Association. The Executive Council em 
powered your president and secretary to make a direct appeal to 
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all modern language teachers in the schools and colleges which form 
a part of the Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the 
Middle States and Maryland, to join our association. We sent out 
several hundred letters explaining the purpose of our association 
and urging all modern language teachers to join. Our position is 
unique. Our work cannot be done by the State associations. It is 
very important that such an association as ours should exist to 
consider the various problems which affect both the colleges and 
the schools. For that reason, if for no other, every college profes- 
sor or instructor in modern languages in this section should join the 
Middle States Association. The college instructor is very much 
concerned with the teaching of modern languages in the schools. 
He wants to see better teaching done, better teachers appointed, 
better relations between the colleges and the schools. The second- 
ary school teacher is very anxious to find out just what is expected 
of him. He has a very difficult task; he needs the advice, or at 
least the point of view of the college man. We cannot hope for 
results until we all get together. Very frequently the college 
instructor blames the schools for the poor preparation of his fresh- 
man classin French. He forgets that it is often not the fault of the 
teacher, but rather the fault of the whole system, i.e., too large 
classes, too little time devoted to modern languages and the study 
of these languages by students not fitted to learn them. Now all 
such misunderstandings may be avoided, or at least reduced to a 
minimum by a closer coéperation between colleges and schools 
through meetings such as these. 

I believe that there is no bigger question now before us than 
the question of training teachers of French and Spanish. We need 
a committee to study the whole question and make recommenda- 
tions. Colleges that do not give courses for the training of teach- 
ers should do so. The teacher of French, for instance, should be 
thoroughly trained in the language, as well as in the literature and 
history of the French people. He should have careful training in 
phonetics, syntax, and composition of a really advanced character. 
How many colleges are doing that? It is not so interesting as a 
course in literature, but is just as important. I wish to thank all 
the members of the Executive Council for their coéperation. I 
want especially to thank our efficient and devoted secretary- 
treasurer, Professor Ballard, for her tireless energy and zeal in the 
cause. Without her ever-ready advice it would have been impos- 
sible for me to carry out the plans that we had in mind. 


Report of Secretary 
We have today 265 members in the Modern Language Associa- 
tion of the Middle States and Maryland. During the year 11 
members resigned. One letter is worth quoting as a sample of 
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why we lose members and the profession loses some of its best 
teachers: 
‘““My dear Miss Ballard, 

As I have given up teaching and entered the business 
world, I would request that you cancel my name from the 
list of members of the Association of Modern Language 
Teachers of the Middle States & Maryland. Wishing the 
Association every success in the future.”’ 

At a meeting of the Executive Council to consider the program 
for the annual meeting and to talk over increasing our membership 
list, the suggestion was made that we send out a circular letter and 
membership cards to the heads of departments in all of the schools 
and colleges that are connected with the main body of this associa- 
tion. The president and the secretary wrote the following letter 
and sent it under the letterhead of the association to all heads of 
departments, and to about 200 other teachers not members who 
might be interested: 


To the Modern Language Teachers of the Middle States and Mary- 
land: 

The Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the 
Middle States and Maryland is a well established and a well-known 
body. Nearly all the institutions of secondary and higher educa- 
tion in this section are represented in this Association. It is 
recognized by and represented on the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board. 

Our special work as the Association of Modern Language 
Teachers of the Middle States and Maryland, is to deal with those 
questions and problems in the teaching of modern languages which 
concern both the colleges and secondary schools. It is highly 
important that the colleges in our section should keep in touch with 
one another and with the schools, and that the latter should know 
— is expected of them by the former and what each school is 

oing. 

The various State Associations of Modern Language Teachers 
are especially interested in the problems that affect secondary 
schools. Ours is the only Association in this section in which the 
common interests of colleges and schools are considered. 

We believe that all modern language teachers in the institu- 
tions that belong to the Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools of the Middle States and Maryland should be members of 
our Association. We welcome all teachers of modern languages. 

If you are not a member will you not become one now? If you 
are already a member, won’t you make an effort to have all the 
members of your staff join the Association? 

Sincerely yours, 
ANNA Woops BALLARD Louis A. Roux 
Secretary and Treasurer President 
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Neither the circular letter nor the membership cards were sent 
to members of our Association unless they happened to reach them 
in the letters addressed to heads of departments. The letter was 
not needed because all members were especially appealed to this 
time last vear to secure new members; the cards were not sent 
because I feared that without special explanation the cards would 
be misleading and be used by those already members for sending 
their dues, and since the letters containing bills also contained, by 
the courtesy of Dr. McClelland, the full program not only of our 
meeting, but of all meetings of the whole Association, I was sure 
any additional material would cause overweight. 

We are indebted to Teachers College, Columbia University, 
for multigraphing five hundred copies of the circular letter and for 
addressing the envelopes containing them and for furnishing all 
the typewriting needed by the secretary during the year. The 
cards enclosed read: 

Please enter my name as a member of the Modern 
Language Section of the Middle States and Maryland 
Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools. I enclose 
$.50 annual membership (or $1.50 including Modern Lan- 
guage Journal). 

AP rere rey Tee sraae 
CCE ES ee eT OTe ee 
ae <5 aces awe eee ews 


As the result of our appeal new members are joining rapidly. The 
secretary will gladly supply cards to anyone willing to distribute 
them or send them to addresses furnished by members. 


RESOLUTIONS 


It was moved, seconded, and carried unanimously that a com- 
mittee on investigations be appointed. 

It was moved, seconded, and carried unanimously that a com- 
mittee be appointed with members from each college giving oral 
and aural tests to consider them as to kind, as to conditions under 
which they should be given, and as to those to be admitted to 
them. 

One set of tests was given in September in a room at 82 degrees 
of heat, the surroundings so noisy that a window could not be 
opened. The hardest test was at five o’clock. The candidates 
were practically unprepared, about ninety per cent having had 
neither dictation nor oral work. As one of the boys said they were 
“Just taking a shot at it.” Under these conditions the whole 
intention of the tests is defeated. 

The chair appointed as nominating committee—Professor 
Dick, Mr. Bassett and Mr. Riemer; as auditing committee 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Professor Bagster-Collins and Professor Claudine Gray. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected to serve for 1919-20: 


Officers 


President, J. P. W. Crawford, Pennsylvania University 

First Vice-President, Annie Dunster, Wm. Penn High School, 
Philadelphia. 

Second Vice-President, Frederick S. Hemry, Tome Institute 

Secretary and Treasurer, Anna Woods Ballard, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

Directors 

to 1921—E. W. Bagster-Collins 

to 1922—D. L. Buffum, Princeton University 

to 1922—Isabelle Bronk, Swarthmore College 


ANNA Woops BALLARD, 
Secretary. 


On Saturday, December 6th, a Chicago Chapter of the 
American Association of Teachers of Spanish was formed at a 
meeting of teachers of Spanish in Chicago and vicinity. The 
constitution of the New York Chapter was adopted with some 
modifications. The following officers were chosen to hold office 
till the annual meeting in May next: President, Mr. Carl O. 
Sundstrom; Vice-President, Mrs. Anna T. McDonald; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Mr. E. L. C. Morse; Corresponding Secretary, Miss 
Edith Cameron. The object of the society is to have the members 
become personally acquainted with each other, to secure a uniform 
course of study in high schools in Chicago and vicinity, and to 
compare experiences and results of various methods of teaching 
Spanish under actual conditions of class room work. 


We learn that the various publications founded by the late 
A. G. Merrill of the Francis W. Parker School, Chicago, will be 
continued by his wife. It is possible that they may be taken over 
later by one of the larger publishers. Madame von Stoesser will 
continue to collaborate in Le Nouveau Monde. 
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Main Currents of Spanish Literature. By. J. D. M. Forp, Smith 
Professor of the French and Spanish Languages in Harvard 
University, etc. New York, Henry Holt and Company, 1919. 
284 pp. 

The publication of a book in English devoted to the history 
of Spanish literature in general is distinctly an event. In twenty 
years there has been but one, Fitzmaurice-Kelly’s Chapters on 
Spanish Literature, a series of lectures delivered in this country 
and in England in 1907 and 1908. While the fact that the same 
author’s History of Spanish Literature (1898) has not appeared in 
a revised edition indicates that the interest in this subject does 
not keep pace with the increasing study of the Spanish language, 
there is some evidence that this interest is growing, and the present 
book is therefore very timely. 

Main Currents of Spanish Literature is a series of eight lectures 
delivered at the Lowell Institute in 1918, of which all but two are 
devoted to the great literary types, the epic (I), the ballad (II), 
the drama (IV, V), the lyric (VI) and the novel (VII). The others 
deal with Cervantes (II1) and Spanish-American literature (VIII). 
The plan does not call for criticism in itself, but when coupled 
with the avowed method of treatment, which is “to be informative 
as to a large body of fact,” it means that Professor Ford has at- 
tempted the almost impossible task of giving a general audience 
in a few short lectures, a notion of the breadth and depth of so 
special a subject as Spanish literature. That he has been tolerably 
successful is a credit to his perfect familiarity with his subject and 
to his sense of proportion. One is inclined to think that he would 
have done even better had he employed more the method of the 
critic and interpreter, and less that of the mere historian. It is 
certain that the most successful of the chapters are those which 
are centralized about a single figure (I, the Cid; III, Cervantes; 
IV, Lope de Vega; V, Calderon). Fitzmaurice-Kelly tried to do 
much less in ten lectures, nine of which were devoted to the 
medieval and classical} periods, and still his treatment was 
broader. 

The comparison of Ford’s book with Fitzmaurice-Kelly’s 
Chapters is inevitable, and while such comparison does not detract 
from the solid value of, Main Currents, it does make evident its 
relative lack of amenity. Learning it has, as was to be expected 
from the distinguished position which its author occupies, but 
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one misses the lightness of touch, the allusiveness, the suggestive- 
ness and the charm of style of the earlier work. However, the 
scope of the book, its unity of plan, its quite general accuracy 
and soundness of view, make it the best introduction to Spanish 
literature now available in our language, and augur well for the 
author’s promised Short History of Spanish Literature. Its value 
is enhanced by numerous translations from the Spanish and an 
excellent index. 

The following remarks on matters of detail have suggested 
themselves. 

About half of the second lecture is taken up with the moot 
question of ballad origins and the opposed theories of Lang and 
Menéndez Pidal. Professor Ford takes an eclectic position, and 
thinks that some ballads come from the chronicles, some from 
epics, and some from ballads of the heroic age. This is a reason- 
able position in the present stage of our knowledge, but it is not 
at all clear why the last mentioned class should include only such 
ballads ‘‘as stand independent of any developed epopee.”” It may 
be added that the attempt to bolster up Menéndez Pidal’s theory 
by reference to our habit of remembering or quoting only the 
more striking passages of English poems, is far from convincing. 

The third lecture, like all the others, represents the condensa- 
tion of a large body of fact. This may account for such slight 
inaccuracies as the mention of a noble rake “‘who was found dying 
in the apartment house” in which Cervantes was living. It is 
harder to explain how Ford can say that Cervantes ‘‘failed to 
secure a place on the boards for any of his pieces’’ (page 119, also 
pp. 75 and 83), when Cervantes states explicitly in the famous 
Prologue to the Ocho Comedias, that some of his plays were pro- 
duced con general y gustoso aplauso de los oyentes, and adds that 
of the twenty or thirty early plays, todas ellas se recitaron sin que 
se les ofreciesse ofrenda de pepinos ni de otra cosa arrojadiza: cor- 
rieron su carrera sin siluos, gritas ni baraundas. The curious 
thing is that Ford quotes from this prologue in another connec- 
tion.—On p. 92 we read that the stories of Juan Manuel ‘“‘were 
unknown to men of the age of Cervantes” and the same idea is 
again expressed on p. 212. Asa matter of fact Argote de Molina 
edited the Conde Lucanor in 1575. To support his notion that 
Cervantes felt himself not to be a true poet, Ford says: “and in 
the First Part of the Don Quixote he admitted candidly that he 
had more experience in reverses than in verses.”” This was said 
not by Cervantes but by the same Don Quixote who elsewhere 
stated with false modesty that he knew algo de achaque de glosas. 
I doubt whether any evidence can be adduced to prove that Cer- 
vantes did not consider himself a good poet and dramatist.— 
One is sorry to come once more (p. 126) upon the oft-repeated 
statement that Lope de Vega “wrote more than 100 of his Comedias 
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within the space of twenty-four hours each.’’ The passage of 
the Ecloga é Claudio which has given rise to this legend probably 
meant no such thing.—The ‘“‘theatres established at Valencia and 
Seville, in the first half of the 16th century” I do not find mentioned 
in the standard authorities, which give 1582, possibly 1566 for 
Seville, and 1575 for Valencia.—It is strange that no attempt is 
made to give an idea of one of Lope’s plays, and that not one of 
them is mentioned by name—p. 167. It is surely pertinent to 
the plot of the Alcalde de Zalamea that the wronged girl is daughter 
of the Alcade—p. 202. It is not correct to say that Becquer 
“discards consonantal rhyme entirely.”” Rhyme is frequently 
used in the Rimas. 

The chapter on the novel suffers from certain omissions, and 
errors of proportion, probably from errors of judgment also. There 
is no mention of Cifar, whose importance is generally recognized, 
and no adequate treatment of Lazarillo de Tormes and the rogue 
novel. The remarkable ‘‘generation of 1898” and the renascence 
of Spanish literature, are entirely ignored, as they are also in the 
chapter on the lyric. Fernan Caballero is given five pages as 
against two devoted to Palacio Valdés. One might easily differ 
with the judgments that “none of Valera’s geniality is found in 
Pereda” and that Pereda is “the strongest of modern Spanish 
novelists.” Professor Ford is very severe on those books which 
treat any phase of the religious question. How can one read 
calmly Pepita Jiménez and Marta y Marta, and not realize that 
these books, far from being unsuccessful attempts to portray true 
mysticism, are deliberate studies of a false mysticism or a mistaken 
religious vocation? As to Galdés, unquestionably he has height- 
ened his colors in Dofia Perfecta, Gloria, and Roch, for artistic 
effect, but this is also his method in works which do not touch the 
religious question, for instance in the Marianela which Ford 
praises so highly. Before accusing Galdds of bad faith one should 
demonstrate that he intended these cases to be taken as typical 
rather than as exceptional. Of course, if Professor Ford is right 
in his estimate of these works, they should not be used in our 
classes. ; 

In the chapter on Spanish-American literature nothing is 
said about the modern novel and drama. If this chapter is the 
least interesting in the book, this is probably not the fault of the 
author. The negative impression one gets from reading it, is 
the same one gets from Coester’s book, and is probably due to the 
fact that in the field of pure literature Spanish-America has pro- 
duced relatively little work of a really high order. 

CHARLES PuiLtip WAGNER. 








University of Michigan. 
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Beginners’ Spanish. By Witt1AM HANNSLER and CLARENCE E. 
PARMENTER. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1919. xxv+294 pp. 
One finds in this book much that is old and considerable that 

is new. Our old friend, the Puerta del Sol, shows up as is usual 

in any well bred Spanish text book. The time honored school- 
room adventures with chalk, eraser and pointer are set forth in 
meticulous Spanish. A series of letters adorn the text. They 
do not remind one of Mme de Sévigné. The cuerpo humano, 
the cinco sentidos, the cuatro estaciones and the reloj do yeoman 
service. Luisa raises her arm, Enrique opens the door, Tomas 
places the red ink beside the thick book, while Pedro obligingly 
refrains from conversation with Adela—all as bidden in impeccable 

Castilian. The atmosphere is peninsular and pedagogic. 

In the preface the authors offer some refreshingly rational 
observations on the absurdity of using technical Spanish gram- 
matical terms in teaching Spanish grammar to American youth. 
Unfortunately the point is somewhat blunted by the presence of 
directions like the following, page 7, second lesson: Antepéngase 
a cada uno de los sustantivos siguientes el articulo definido singular 
e indtquese con . . . etc. 

The best feature of the book is the part that treats of the 
formation of sounds and the phonetic symbols. How much use 
of such symbols should be made in class room blackboard work 
may be debatable, but in the main the authors’ contentions are 
indisputable. Stress groups, breath groups, linkings and intona- 
tion are commendably handled, perhaps too briefly. 

Occupying middle ground between the old grammatical method 
(where the author formulated the rules and gave just enough 
examples to raise the presumption that he was telling the truth) 
and the early pitchfork style of the direct method (where the 
tenses, moods, pronouns and genders were jumbled together with 
the expectation that the student somehow might imbibe correct 
grammatical principles, through the pores, as it were), Messrs 
Hannsler and Parmenter have laid due and scientific emphasis 
on eye and ear training, on close observation, on accurate reason- 
ing, on careful inference and on classification by the student 
himself. 

Interesting from the start, sane and conservative, yet abreast 
of the best modern thought and practice, the book will do much to 
redeem modern language teaching from the stigma cast on it 
too often and perhaps sometimes too justly by scientists and 


classical teachers. 
E. L. C. Morse 


Sobre el Estudio de Idiomas; carta al Sefior don Julio Saavedra 
Molina. Por Rodolfo Lenz. Santiago, Chile, 1919. 127pp. 
In this excellent pamphlet Lenz, the well-known Chilean schol- 
ar, discusses the Modern Language problem with reference to the 
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needs of his adopted country. In reality a review of his pupil 
Saavedra’s Ensefianza cultural de idiomas estranjeros, the treatise 
abounds in interesting observations and side-lights culled from a 
long and fruitful career as professor of English, French and German 
at the Instituto pedagdjico of Santiago. The Chilean and Ameri- 
can problems are so far identical in that, according to Lenz, the 
foreign languages should be studied primarily for the enrichment 
of our national culture and not because of any commercial advan- 
tages to be derived from such study. These, in either case, are 
secondary. 

On this essential point Saavedra and Lenz are agreed. They 
differ, however, on the method to be employed. For Saavedra it 
seems sufficient if the pupil be taught to translate the foreign 
idiom into the mother tongue, for by this short-cut he will get 
the ideas of the foreign language without wasting time on unessen- 
tials. It is in contesting this fallacy that Lenz’s thoughtful and 
able discussion is particularly to be recommended. For, as Lenz 
at once points out, a translation is only a translation when it is 
an exact and idiomatic equivalent, and such an equivalent is only 
possible if the translator knows how to render a foreign idiom by 
a native idiom, in other words, if he has a fairly thorough and 
objective knowledge of both languages; and even then, it may still 
be impossible for the simple reason that nations using different 
languages do not think the same thoughts and hence an equivalent 
may not exist. A good example is the German Bewusstsein and 
Gewissen, two distinct ideas, the one physical and the other moral, 
which Spanish renders by the one word conciencia; and many 
similar examples will occur to any language teacher. In fact, 
as Lenz axiomatically concludes, a translation from one language 
to another is possible only when both languages are on the same 
cultural level. Hence the truth of the Italian proverb: traduttore 
traditore; and Lenz might have adduced the testimony of Du 
Bellay, Rivarol and a host of other non-pedagogical writers to 
the same effect. 

But, granting that the Chilean—as well as the American— 
studies foreign languages mainly with the object of being able to 
‘read’ them, what method is the teacher to employ? Obviously, 
the answer is the Direct Method, provided always language-study 
is begun at an early age and consecutively pursued over a long 
period of years. And in cases where the subject cannot be begun 
until the pupils have reached a fairly mature age some form of the 
old grammar method seems to Lenz to be on the whole the best. 
This side of the matter we need not discuss here: suffice it to say 
that Lenz records fully his own interesting experience, and that 
Chile was one of the first countries to use the Direct Method, 
and with unusually fruitful results to judge by the Chileans who 
have recently visited the United States. 
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Several points, however, in Lenz’s discussion might be noted 
here as useful to our American teachers. One of these is the mis- 
take of thinking that the Direct Method makes conversation its 
only or chief aim. 

De ninguna manera, says Lenz, p. 63. El objeto es iniciar al 

alumno en el manejo practico del idioma, comunicarle lo mas 
esencial del diccionario i de la gramdatica (aunque sea incon- 
scientemente), en fin, colocarlo, respecto al idioma estranjero, en 
una situacion aproximadamente parecida a la que tiene en su 
lengua patria al ingresar a la escuela. 
Unless our teachers bear this fact in mind they will forget that the 
coping-stone of the Direct Method has always been the study of 
literature, read not in translation but in the original, as nearly as 
possible as the foreigner himself would read it. Another excellent 
observation of Lenz’s is that the study of grammar (p. 51) should 
not be considered in the same light as the study of an exact science. 
Sciences are ‘absolute,’ in the sense that a scientific problem re- 
quires an answer of ‘yes’ or ‘no’; whereas a grammatical problem 
is a human question and therefore relative. So that it is essential 
that the educative, cultural side should not be lost sight of in the 
study of grammar. It is natural that Lenz, a pupil of Passy’s, 
should express himself on the value of Phonetics; but again he 
shows his discrimination in emphasizing the necessity of phonetic 
study in connection especially with the acquisition of English 
and French, languages in which the spelling is such a poor index 
of the pronunciation. As to matters of pedagogical detail, the 
teacher will find especially interesting the método de lectura, out- 
lined on pp. 77 ff.; also the remarks on written work: Jas tareas 
escritas,p.79. Finally, Lenz’s concept of our civilization as neces- 
sarily continuing that of Greece and Rome is a sign of the times. 
The language-problem is ultimately one, not several, and the 
nation that neglects its cultural origins does so at its own peril. 
This is as true of the United States as it is of Chile. 

Some readers may regret that the personal angle looms so large 
in Lenz’s argument. It is true, he does see his own experience in 
rather roseate coloring. At the same time, making allowance for 
the subjective element which pedagogical discussions seem never 
able to escape, it can be truthfully said that the present pamphlet 
is not only an interesting but an extremely valuable addition to the 
really fruitful discussions of why and how modern foreign lan- 
guages should be taught. 

W. ALN. 








The files of the Modern Language Journal are lacking as 


follows: 
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February, 1918 
March, 1918 
April, 1918 
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Subscribers willing to dispose of any of above numbers are 


invited to communicate with the Business Manager of this 


journal. He in turn will be glad to refer inquiries to parties 
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The habits, customs ideas—or, if you like—the psychology and 
the environment of our neighbors below the Rio 
Grande, are set forth in 


Morse’s Spanish American Life 
(Scott, Foresman & Co.) 


by means of some ninety selections from the best periodical 
literature of Mexico, Central America, Cuba, Argentina, Ura- 
guay, Chile, Peru, Columbia and Ecuador. 

The articles are bright, well-written, realistic; vocabulary 
complete; maps appropriate; illustrations pertinent—many 
from the author’s own snapshots taken on the spot. The an- 
notations and commentary display an intimate familiarity 
and keen sympathy with both North and South American 
points of view rarely found in text-book form. 

Portions of the text are designed for serious home study, 
and portions are suitable for sight reading in class. From the 
point of view of variety, vividness and vivacity they are un- 
equaled for oral reproduction. Their pre-eminent advantage 
is the obvious honesty with which they reflect actual everyday 
conditions in so many different spheres of life in Spanish 
America. 











